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thing is more or less conventional, and what- 
ever in the Classic French drama was lost in 
the interest of the plot, was gained in con- 
ciseness and force. The necessity of concen- 
trating the event into a limited space of time 
and into one place called for the deepest 
thought and made the tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine wonderfully concise and strong. 
Let us not, therefore, regret that the Classic 
French tragedy obeyed the rules of the uni- 
ties, for we probably owe to these rules the 
chief charm of the masterpieces of the seven- 
teenth century. It is true that it required men 
of genius to produce great works, according 
to this conception of the drama, from the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and I ad- 
mit that these men were rare, but let us be sat- 
isfied with the Cid and Polyeucte, with An- 
drotnaque, Britanmcus, PKidre, and Athalie, 
and even with Zaire, Mir -ope, and Tancrede. 

As critics we study the plans and purposes 
of the great dramatists, but as men possessed 
with the sense of what is. beautiful and noble, 
we care not whether. Corneille and Racine 
even thought of the rules of the unities or in- 
tended to study love or hatred. We are sim- 
ply entranced by the sublimity, by the sweet- 
ness, by the exquisite charm of their works. 
We are deeply interested ' in the love of Ro- 
drigue and Chimene, we are roused to en- 
thusiasm by the lofty patriotism of the old 
Horatius, by the admirable clemency of Au- 
gustus, and the immutable Christian faith of 
Polyeucte. 

In reading Corneille we see that the poet's 
aim is grandeur, and his heroes are said to 
have been greater than ordinary mortals. It 
is a shame for humanity if there are not to be 
found men and women animated by the noble 
feelings of Corneille's heroes and heroines. In 
the struggle between love and duty, which of 
the two should triumph ? Let every man an- 
swer that question for himself, but let him 
read Corneille and take lessons in self-sacri- 
fice, in everything inspiring. There are to be' 
found in that poet's works the grandest maxims 
of morality and of patriotism expressed with a 
lofty eloquence. Corneille's chief qualities are 
sublimity in the thought and eloquence in the 
expression. His defects are those of his age, 



some bombastic and affected discourses, but 
his qualities are those that we may expect from 
a noble and pure soul. His life was simple 
and uneventful, and we must look for his grand 
genius in only a few of his works — in his great- 
est, the Cid, Horace, Cinna, and Polyeucte, 
and to. some extent also in Rodogune, Nico- 
mede, Pompie, Hiraclius, and Don Sanche. In 
his other tragedies his thought is often sublime, 
but the expression no longer corresponds, with 
it, and in the midst of beautiful ideas and often 
beautiful verses we meet with passages which 
are somewhat ludicrous in their pomposity. 

To fully appreciate Corneille we must re- 
member that, long before Moliere produced his 
great works, Corneille wrote the Menteur, 
an excellent comedy. To compare him with 
Shakespeare we must, therefore, study his 
comedies as well as his tragedies, and we shall 
admire in the Menteur most delicate wit and 
charming situations. In the Cid the rules of 
the unities are not strictly observed, but how 
much stronger and more pathetic is Corneille's 
work than that of Guillem de Castro ! The 
Cid is endowed with perpetual youth, and a 
thrill of emotion passes through our being on 
reading that ever charming "duet of love" 
between Chimene and Rodrigue. Horace, 
Cinna, and Polyeucte are grand and sublime, 
and in studying literature, even after having 
read Shakespeare, Schiller, and Goethe, we 
shall ever exclaim with Mme de Sevigne' : 
Vive notre vieux Corneille! 

Alcee Fortier. 
Tulane University. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF Overwhelm. 

The word whelm or overwhelm has not been 
traced farther back than Middle English. 
Skeat 1 says : 

" The word presents some difficulty ; but it is 
obvious that whelm and overwhelm must be 
closely related to M.E. whelven and over- 
Whelven, which are used in almost precisely 
the same sense." 

He then assumes a substantive whelm as the 
base - of the verb. He does not say what 
meaning he supposes this to have had, but 

x The Century dictionary, besides copying Skeat's ety- 
mology, modestly suggests that whelm may be vahelve In- 
fluenced by wtlm ' to bubble.' 
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compares O. Swedish hwahna ' to cock hay ' 
from hwalm ' hay-cock,' and then follows Ihre 
in tracing hwalm to the root shown in O.N. 
hwelva, M.E. hwelven, German wolben, and 
adds, 

"Thus the original sense of [the verb] whelm 
was to arch over, vault, make of a convex 
form ; hence, to turn a hollow dish over, which 
would then present such a form ; hence, to 
upset, overturn, which is now the prevailing 
idea." 

That is, he implies that O. Swedish hwalm and 
the verb derived from it, hwahna, originally 
had the same meaning as the more original 
hwalf 'arch, vault' and its verb, and only after- 
ward got the meanings ' hay-cock ' and ' to 
cock hay ; ' and that when we reconstruct an 
O.E. hwelm as a sort of cognate to O. Swedish 
hwalm, we may give the word the meaning 
that he supposes the O. Swedish word origi- 
nally had. As, however, O. Swedish hwalf ^\\A 
its verb persisted and retained the meanings 
' arch, vault ' and ' to arch, vault, turn, cover,' 
etc., it is rather a bold thing for us to assume 
that occasion arose for a derivative noun and 
verb in the same sense, which, however, soon 
changed to another meaning, while the earlier 
forms persisted and retained the original mean- 
ing unimpaired. Furthermore, he implies that 
his supposed O.E. *hwelm did not remain in 
use and changed its meaning to ' hay-cock ' as 
the O. Swedish word did, but, having given 
birth to the verb hwelmen with the same 
meaning as the earlier hwelven, it perished 
and was never recorded. 

One who was not supporting a theory would 
think it but natural that the O. Swedish de- 
rivative hwalm from the start meant something 
different from, though similar to, a hwalf, prob- 
ably just what we find it means, 'hay-cock,' 
and that its verb never meant anything but 
' cock hay.' And so, if we suppose there was 
occasion to form an O.E. derivative substan- 
tive *hwelm, we must suppose it expressed an 
idea different from, but similar to, the earlier 
hwealf and that this was probably the same 
idea as the O. Swedish hwalm had ; further- 
more, that, if hwelmen was derived from 
*hwelm, it meant ' cock hay ' as its supposed 
O. Swedish cognate did, and did not express 
the same idea that had all along been ex- 
pressed by the almost identical hwelven. But 



how we should get from ' cock hay ' to ' roll, 
turn, cover,' it would be difficult to conjecture. 
It is, however, not necessary to trouble our- 
selves about a supposed O.E. *hweltn and its 
meaning and the connection of that meaning 
with the meaning of M.E. hwelmen. Skeat 
was right in suspecting a connection between 
M.E. overhwelmen and overhwelven, but he 
went out of his way when, on the basis of the 
O. Swedish word for 'hay-cock,' he recon- 
structed as the connecting link an O.E. sub- 
stantive with another meaning. 

In Old English there were two words of 
similar form and signification : — 

1. (be)hwylfan 'cover,' M.E. hwelven, over- 
whelven 'roll, turn, cover,' O.N. hwelfa, Ger- 
man wolben, etc.; 

2. helmian, o/erheltnian 'cover, extend over,' 
These two words early die out, hwelven ap- 
parently holding out the longr r of the two, but 
another appears of similar form and the same 
meaning. It is : — 

3. M.E. hwelmen, overwhehnen 'roll, turn, 
cover.' That ipver)hwehnen is a contamina- 
tion of the two words it displaces — 

££tt-}°verhwe.m- 

is too self-evident to need argu ment. Compare 
M.H.G. 



vernuegen ) 
geniiegen \ 



vergnuegen. 



Similar contaminations (mostly of my own 
making) that have recently come under my 
observation are : — 

&^ dSP f. eCh h'egated. 



elegant 
undertake 



V 



attest ["ndertempt. 

SKS } ■*»»«■ 

re^elf versed. 

COmP whl£eh- P 1 "- 

Sngs f ««»•"■ 
' Socrates had his fallings ' — President Hall, 
observed by Dr. Lukeus. I have said ' to put 
you in such a 'bix ' from box and fix. At one 
time I said ' pook,' at another ' pill,' both from 
pull and pick. I have also said ' cat ' for cap 
or hat. 
Similar contaminations may be heard every 
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day.* In order, however, that one of them 
become established it is necessary that it occur 
frequently, that is, that the temptation to 
make it be very strong — that not only the 
meaning of the two originals be practically 
the same, but that the form , too, be very similar. 
It would hardly be possible for these condi- 
tions to be better met, in words of different 
origin, than in overhwelve and over helm ; they 
are surely better met than in M.H.G. uche 
'toad,'»«£: 'snake '->unke ' toad ' or 'snake.' 
It is also necessary that the form that the con- 
tamination assumes should not coincide with a 
word already in use ; hence, while ' cat ' may 
frequently arise out of cap and hat, it has no 
chance of persisting as a name for a covering 
for the head. 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 



A MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOUVERNE- 
MENT DES ROIS. 

Readers of the Mod. Lang. Notes, and es- 
pecially Romance scholars, will be interested 
to know that a valuable Old-French MS., as- 
signed to the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is now in this country. It was purchased 
of Quaritch, in London, by Mr. John E. Kerr, 
Jr., of New York City, a gentleman deeply in- 
terested in Romance studies and a valued con- 
tributor to the Notes, though not a scholar by 
profession, and is one of the unique volumes 
in his remarkable Romance library. The MS. 
contains a complete copy and excellent text of 
Henry de Ganchi's unpublished French ver- 
sion of Egidio Colonna's famous treatise on the 
education of princes : ' De Regimine Princi- 
pum Libri Tres,' which was written for his 
royal pupil Philip, son of King Philip III. of 
France, hence prior to 1285. Egidio and his 
numerous writings form the subject of an ar- 
ticle of nearly one hundred and fifty pages, by 
F61ix Lajard in a recent volume (xxx) of the 
Histoire LittSraire de la France, and is thus 
brought once more nearer to the modern 
student. 

The Kerr MS. is a large folio volume of one 
hundred and six leaves; the writing — a doubles 

3 Paul's Principien, p. 13a ff.; Weringer : Vtrsprtchen und 
Vtrleun, p. 58 ff. 



colonnes — is clear and uniform throughout. 
The recto of the first leaf presents in a hand- 
somely illuminated initial the king, with crown 
and sceptre, on his throne ; standing before 
him is a man in black cowl, with tonsured head, 
who holds a volume in his left hand, the right 
being raised as if for exhortation ; numerous 
grotesque figures adorn the margins. — Below 
are given incipit and explicit. 

Tncipit: A son espetial seigneur n£delignie 
roial et sainte, 111011 seigneur Phelippe, ainz ne" 
fiz et oir mon seigneur Phelippe tres noble roi 
de France par la Grace de deu, frere Gile de' 
Romme, son clerc humble et devot, frere de 
l'ordre de saint Augustin, salut et quanqu'il 
puet de servise et de honneur. Le livre de 
governier les cit£s que Ten apele politique nos 
enseigne que toutes seignories ne durenf pas 
tant l'une comme l'autre. 

Explicit: Ci fine li livres du governement 
des rois et des princes que frere Gires de 
Romme de l'ordre de saint Augustin a fet. 
Lequel livre me^tre Henry de Ganchi par le 
commandement le noble roi Phelipede France 
a translated de latin en franceis. 

Throughout the work marginal glosses in 
French, English, and Latin are found. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Kerr, this 
manuscript was made the basis of a seminary 
course in the Romance Department of Colum- 
bia University. Later a complete transcription 
of the MS. was made by the undersigned, pre- 
paratory to an edition with notes which, it is 
hoped, will be published in the near future. 

S. P. Molenaer. 
Morristown, N. J. 



THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
The Literary History of the American Revo- 
lution. By Moses Coit Tyler. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. New York and London : 
1897, Vol. 1. 
Professor Tyler is already well known to 
historical and literary students in his able work 
A History of American Literature during 
the Colonial Time, the history covering the 
period from 1607 to 1765. The book before us 
is the first of two volumes, 1 and takes up the 
record where Vol. II of the former work left 
it, embracing the years 1763-1776, the second 
volume to close in 1783. 
The author, in his Preface, calls the book 



1 The second volume is now- published. 



